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Awakening 
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Buddhism Without Beliefs (New York, NY: 
Riverhead Books [1997]), pp. 3—13 

“As long as the absolute true intuitive 
knowledge regarding these four ennobling 
truths ...was not perfectly clear to me, so long 
did I not acknowledge ...that I had gained the 
incomparable supreme awakening. ” 

— The Buddha 

Let us go baek to the beginning — the awakening 
of Siddhartha Gautama (also known as: the 
Tathagata, Sakyamuni, the World Honored One), 
the Buddha Himself. He was the one who set the 
wheel of the Dharma in motion in the first place. 
He was the one who pointed out the central path 
(the famous “Middle Way” [Majjhima Patipadd]). 
He was the trailblazer. His are the footprints that 
we will find at the end of the track. 

We can start with the first discourse of the 
Buddha, delivered to His five former ascetic 
companions in the Deer Park at Samath, near 
Benares. It was here, several weeks after His 
awakening and His ensuing ambivalence about 
saying anything at all, that compassion moved 
Him to embrace the suffering of others. Plunging 
into the treacherous sea of words. He “set in 
motion the wheel of the Dharma”. 

This short discourse can be summed up as 
follows: The Buddha declares how He has found 
the middle path between indulgence and 
mortification. He then describes four ennobling 
truths {Ariya-Saccdni): 


1. The truth of suffering; 

2. The truth of the origin, or cause, of suffering; 

3. The truth of the cessation of suffering; and 

4. The truth of the path leading to the cessation of 
suffering. 

Suffering, He says, is to be understood, its origin 
to be let go of its cessation to be realized, and the 
path to be cultivated. And this is precisely what 
He Himself has done: He has understood 
suffering. He has let go of its origin. He has 
realized its cessation, and He has cultivated the 
path. Only through knowing these truths, knowing 
how to act upon them, and knowing that He has 
acted upon them can He claim to have found 
“authentic awakening”. 

Continued on page 3 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship; 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs; 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic information about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. Fiowever, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist 
Fellowship are; 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the booklet The Essential Teachings of Buddhism is 
meeting on irregular Sunday mornings at 11;00 o’clock at the home of Jason and Vanessa Widener 
(892 East Estates Blvd., West Ashley, SC 29414). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or 
call (843) 321-9190 for the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. There 
is no fee to participate in this group. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

Despite the Buddha’s own suecinet aeeount of His 
awakening, it has come to be represented (even by 
Buddhists) as something quite different. 
Awakening has become a mystical experience, a 
moment of transcendent revelation of the Truth. 
Religious interpretations invariably reduce com¬ 
plexity to uniformity, while elevating matter-of- 
factness to holiness. Over time, increasing 
emphasis has been placed on a single Absolute 
Truth, such as “the Deathless”, “the Uncon¬ 
ditioned”, “Emptiness”, “Nirvana”, “Buddha 
Nature”, etc., rather than on the interwoven 
complex of truths. 

And the crucial distinction that each truth 
requires that it be acted upon in its own particular 
way {understanding suffering; letting go of its 
origin; realizing its cessation; and cultivating the 
path) has been relegated to the margins of 
specialist doctrinal knowledge. Few Buddhists 
today are probably even aware of the distinction. 

Yet, in failing to make this distinction, 
four ennobling truths to be acted upon are neatly 
turned into four propositions of fact to be 
believed. The first truth becomes; “Life is 
Suffering”; the second; “the Cause of Suffering is 
Craving”; the third; “the Cessation of Suffering is 
through Eliminating Craving”; and the fourth; 
“the Way to the Cessation of Suffering is the 
Noble Eightfold Path”. At precisely this juncture. 
Buddhism becomes a religion. In reducing these 
truths to propositions that claim to be true. 
Buddhism is thus distinguished from Christianity, 
Islam, Judaism, and Hinduism, each of which 
propounds its own set of propositions different 
from the others. The four ennobling truths thus 
become the principal dogmas of the belief system 
known as “Buddhism”. 

The Buddha was not a mystic. His 
awakening was not a shattering insight into a 
transcendent Truth that revealed to Him the 
mysteries of God. He did not claim to have had 
an experience that granted Him privileged, 
esoteric knowledge of how the universe works. 


Only long after the death of the Buddha, as 
Buddhism became more and more of a religion, 
were such grandiose claims imputed to His 
awakening. In describing to the five ascetics what 
His awakening meant. He spoke of having 
discovered complete freedom of heart and mind 
from the compulsions of craving ftanha). He 
called such freedom the “taste of the Dharma”. 

* 

The Buddha awoke from the sleep of existential 
delusion (moha). So shocking and unexpected was 
this experience that He initially assumed that, were 
He to speak of it, no one would understand Him. 
A person who is asleep is either absorbed in a 
dream or lost in deep unconsciousness. Meta¬ 
phorically, this was how the Buddha must have 
seen His previous self as well as everyone else He 
had known — they either were blind to the 
questions of existence or sought consolation from 
them in metaphysical or religious fantasies. His 
awakening, however, brought both the questions 
and their resolutions into vivid and unanticipated 
focus. 

The Buddha awoke to the nature of the 
human dilemma and the way to its resolution. The 
first two truths (suffering and its origin) describe 
the dilemma, the second two (cessation and the 
path) to its resolution. He awoke to a set of 
interrelated truths rooted in the immediacy of 
experience here and now. 

The Buddha experienced these truths as 
ennobling. Awakening was not just the acquisition 
of a more enlightened viewpoint. It granted a 
natural integrity, dignity, and authority to His life. 
Although the five ascetics had vowed among 
themselves not to acknowledge their apostate 
former companion as He entered the Deer Park in 
Samath and came toward them, they found 
themselves standing up to offer Him respect. In 
spite of themselves, they were unable to resist the 
authority of His presence. 

* 
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An unawakened existenee, in whieh we drift 
unaware on a surge of habitual impulses, is both 
ignoble and undignified. Instead of a natural and 
non-eoereive authority, we impose our will on 
others either through manipulation and intimida¬ 
tion or by appealing to the opinions of those more 
powerful than ourselves. Authority becomes a 
question of force rather than integrity. 

Instead of presenting Himself as a 
“savior”, the Buddha saw Himself as a healer. He 
presented these truths in the form of a medical 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. If we have a 
pain in our chest, we first need to acknowledge it. 
Then, we will go to a doctor for an examination. 
The doctor’s diagnosis will both identify the cause 
of the pain and tell us if it is curable. If it is 
curable, he will advise us to follow a course of 
treatment. Likewise, the Buddha acknowledged 
the existence of the existential condition of 
suffering (dukkha). On examination. He found its 
origin to lie in self-centered craving. He realized 
that this could cease and presented the cultivation 
of a path of life embracing all aspects of human 
experience as an effective treatment. 

While “Buddhism” suggests another belief 
system, “Dharma practice” suggests a course of 
action. The four ennobling truths are not 
propositions to be believed — they are challenges 
to act. 

There is a passage in Lewis Carroll’s book 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865) in 
which Alice enters a room to find a bottle marked 
with the label “Drink Me”. The label does not tell 
Alice what is inside the bottle but tells her what to 
do with it. When the Buddha presented the four 
truths. He first described what each referred to, 
then enjoined His listeners to act upon them. 
Once we grasp what He refers to by “suffering”, 
we are enjoined to understand it — as though it 
bore the label “Understand Me”. Thus, the truth 
of suffering becomes an injunction to act. 

The first truth challenges our habitual 
relationship to suffering. In the broadest sense, it 


challenges how we relate to our existence as such 
— our birth, sickness, aging, and death. To what 
extent do we fail to understand these realities and 
their implications? How much time is spent in 
distraction or oblivion? When we are gripped by a 
worry, for example, what do we do? We might 
struggle to shake it off. Or we might try to 
convince ourselves that things are not the way that 
they seem, failing which we seek to preoccupy 
ourselves with something else. How often do we 
actually embrace that worry, accept our situation, 
and try to understand it? 

Suffering maintains its power only as long 
as we allow it to intimidate us. By habitually 
regarding it as fearful and threatening, we fail to 
see the words etched on it by the Buddha; 
“Understand Me”. If we try to avoid a powerful 
wave looming above us on the beach, it will send 
us crashing into the sand and surf. But, if we face 
it head-on and dive directly into it, we discover 
only water. 

To understand a worry is to know it calmly 
and clearly for what it is — transient, contingent, 
and void of inherent identity. Whereas, to 
misunderstand it is to freeze it into something 
fixed, separate, and independent. Worrying about 
whether a friend still likes us, for example, 
becomes an isolated thing rather than part of a 
process emerging from a stream of contingencies. 
This misperception induces, in turn, a mood of 
feeling psychologically blocked, stuck, obsessed. 
The longer this undignified state persists, the more 
we become incapable of action. The challenge of 
the first truth is to act before habitual reactions 
incapacitate us. 

* 

A similar procedure can be applied to the other 
truths. Just as the presence of suffering is an 
opportunity for understanding, so, too, the 
presence of the self-centered craving that underlies 
it is an opportunity for letting go. Such craving is 
manifest in a variety of ways — it extends from 
simple egoism and selfishness to that deep-seated, 
anxious longing for security, to fear of rejection by 
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those whom we love, or to any type of eompulsive 
or addietive behavior sueh as shopping, drinking, 
smoking a cigarette, gambling, speaking on a cell 
phone, texting, watching television, over-eating, 
or the like — the list is endless. Whenever such 
feelings arise, the habitual reaction is either to 
indulge them or to deny them. Either way blinds 
us to the phrase stamped on them by the Buddha; 
“Let Go!” 

“Letting go” is not a euphemism for 
stamping out craving by other means. As with 
suffering, letting go begins with understanding — 
a calm and clear acceptance of what is happening. 
While craving (the second truth) may be the 
origin, or cause, of suffering (the first truth), this 
does not mean that they are two separate things, 
any more than the sprout is separate from the 
daffodil that emerges from it. Just as craving 
crystallizes into suffering, so does understanding 
flower into letting go. 

Letting go of craving is not rejecting it but 
allowing it to be itself — a contingent state of 
mind that, once arisen, will pass away. Instead of 
forcibly freeing ourselves from it, we notice how 
its very nature is to free itself To let it go is like 
releasing a snake that we have been clutching in 
our hand. By identifying with a craving (“/ want 
this”, “/ do not want that”), we tighten the clutch 
and intensify its resistance. Instead of being a 
state of mind that we have, it becomes a 
compulsion or an addiction that has us. As with 
understanding suffering, the challenge in letting 
go of craving is to act before habitual reactions 
incapacitate us. 

By letting go of craving, it will finally 
cease. This cessation allows us to realize, if only 
momentarily, the freedom, openness, and ease of 
the central path. This sudden gap in the rush of 
self-centered compulsion and fear allows us to see 
with unambiguous immediacy and clarity the 
transient, unreliable, and contingent nature of 
reality. Dharma practice at this moment has 
relinquished the last traces of belief; it is founded, 
instead, on authentic vision born from experience. 


It no longer requires the support of moralistic rules 
and religious rituals; it is grounded in integrity and 
creative autonomy. In revealing life in all its 
complexity and vulnerability, it becomes the door¬ 
way to compassion (karund). 

* 

In the cessation of craving, we touch that 
dimension of experience that is timeless — the 
playful, unimpeded contingency of things 
emerging from conditions only to become 
conditions for something else. This is emptiness 
— not a cosmic vacuum, but the unborn, undying, 
infinitely creative dimension of life. It is known as 
the “womb of awakening”; it is the clearing in the 
still center of becoming, the track on which the 
centered person moves. And it whispers: “Realize 
Me”. 

But, no sooner is it glimpsed than it is 
gone. Cessation of craving is like a momentary 
gap in the clouds. The sun shines brilliantly for a 
few moments, only to be covered over again. We 
find ourselves back in the humbling fog of 
suffering, craving, habit, restlessness, distraction. 
But with a difference — we now know where this 
track goes. We have set foot in the territory for 
which these words are just a map. 

We realize that, until this point, we have 
not really been on the path at all. We have been 
following hunches, heeding the words of those 
whom we respect, exploring blind alleys, 
stumbling and guessing. No matter how strong 
our resolve and conviction, all along, there may 
have been a nagging unease that we did not really 
know where we were going. Each step felt 
hesitant and forced, and we were terribly alone. 
The difference between then and now is like the 
idea of sex and the first experience of it. On the 
one hand, the act is a momentous and irrevocable 
step; on the other hand, it is just a part of life. 

Henceforth, resolve to cultivate this path 
becomes unwavering, yet entirely natural. It is 
simply what we do. There is no longer any sense 
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of self-consciousness, contrivance, awkwardness, 
or hesitation. Awakening is no longer seen as 
something to attain in the distant future, for it is 
not a thing, but a process — and this process is the 
path itself. But neither does this render us in any 
way perfect or infallible. We are quite capable of 
subverting this process to the interests of our far- 
from-extinct desires, ambitions, hatreds, 
jealousies, and fears. We have not been elevated 
to the lofty heights of awakening; awakening has 
been knocked off its pedestal into the turmoil and 
ambiguity of everyday life. 

There is nothing particularly religious or 
spiritual about this path. It encompasses 
everything we do. It is an authentic way of being 
in the world. It begins with how we understand 
the kind of reality we inhabit and the kind of 
beings we are that inhabit such a reality. Such a 
vision underpins the values that inform our ideas, 
the choices we make, the words we utter, the 
deeds we perform, the work we do. It provides 
the ethical ground for mindful and focused 
awareness, which, in turn, further deepens our 
understanding of the kind of reality we inhabit and 
the kind of beings we are that inhabit such a 
reality; and so forth, and so on. 

To cultivate these diverse elements of our 
existence means to nurture them as we would a 
garden. Just as a garden needs to be protected and 
cared for, so do ethical integrity, focused 
awareness, and understanding. No matter how 
deep our insight into the empty and contingent 
nature of things, that alone will do little to 
cultivate these qualities. Each of these areas in 
life becomes a challenge, an injunction to act. 
There is no room for complacency, for they all 
bear a tag that declares: “Cultivate Me”. 

The actions that accompany the four truths 
describe the trajectory of Dharma practice: 
understanding suffering leads to letting go of 
craving, which leads to realizing its cessation, 
which leads to cultivating the path. These are not 
four separate activities but four phases within the 


process of awakening itself. Understanding 
matures into letting go; letting go culminates in 
realization; realization impels cultivation. 

This trajectory is not a linear sequence of 
“stages” through which we “progress”. We do not 
leave behind an earlier stage in order to advance 
to the next rung of some hierarchy. All four 
activities are part of a single continuum of action. 
Dharma practice cannot be reduced to any of 
them; it is configured from them all. As soon as 
understanding is isolated from letting go, it 
degrades into mere intellectuality. As soon as 
letting go is isolated from understanding, it 
declines into spiritual posturing. The fabric of 
Dharma practice is woven into the threads of these 
interrelated activities, each of which is defined 
through its relation to the others. 

The Buddha’s first discourse convinced the five 
ascetics that He was on to something. So they 
stayed with Him, listened to His teaching, and 
attained awakening themselves. They, too, 
understood suffering, let go of craving, realized 
cessation, and embarked on the cultivation of the 
path. They, too, achieved freedom of heart and 
mind from the compulsions of craving. The 
words used to describe their awakening are the 
same as those used to describe the Buddha’s own. 
Henceforth, at the conclusion of the Buddha’s 
discourses, it would often be reported not only 
how many people had attained awakening through 
that particular teaching but to what degree. 

The early discourses suggest that 
awakening was a common occurrence among 
those who listened to the Buddha and acted upon 
what He said. A difference in degree was 
acknowledged between those who had 
experienced the initial moment of awakening and 
entered the path, and those who had further 
cultivated the path and had even reached the point 
where the habit of craving had been extinguished. 
But access to the process of awakening itself was 
relatively straightforward and did not entail any 
great fuss. 
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Yet, as Buddhism became institutionalized 
as a religion, awakening became progressively 
more inaccessible. Those who controlled the 
institutions maintained that awakening was so 
exalted that, generally, it could be attained only 
with the detachment and purity of heart achieved 
through monastic discipline. Even then, they 
admitted, it was rare. To explain this state of 
affairs, they appealed to the Indian idea of the 
“degeneration of time”, a notion that regards the 
course of history as a process of inexorable 
decline. According to this notion, those who lived 
at the time of the Buddha were simply less 
degenerate, more “spiritual”, than the corrupted 
mass of humanity today. 

Periodically, however, such views were 
challenged. The doors of awakening were thrown 
open to those barred from it by the strictures and 
dogmas of a privileged elite. Lay followers, 
women, the uneducated — the disempowered — 
were invited to taste the freedom of the Dharma 
for themselves. Awakening was not a remote goal 
to be attained in a future lifetime. No; awakening 
was right here, unfolding in our own mind at this 
very moment. 

To put it bluntly, the central question 
Buddhists have faced from the beginning is this; 
Is awakening close by, or is it far away? Is it 
readily accessible, or is it available only through 
supreme effort? If its proximity and ease of access 
are emphasized, there is a danger of trivializing it, 
of not according it the value and significance it 
deserves. Yet, if its distance and difficulty of 
access are emphasized, there is the danger of 
placing it out of reach, of turning it into an icon of 
perfection to be worshipped from afar. 

Does not the question itself deceive us? 
Are we not tricked by its either/or logic into 
assuming that only one option can be true? Could 
not the ambiguity of both/and be more appropriate 
here? Awakening is, indeed, close by — and 
supreme effort is required to realize it. Awakening 
is, indeed, far away — and readily accessible. ■ 


The Challenge to the Sangha 
In the 21st Century 

By Venerable Bhikkhu Bodhi 

Lanka DaUy News, July 19, 2006 

Colombo, Sri Lanka — Challenge; The Sangha, 
the order of fully ordained monks and nuns, is the 
visible representation of the Buddha in the world; 
for twenty-five centuries, it has sustained the 
continuity of the Dhamma among humankind; by 
its procedures of ordination and transmission, it 
ensures that the Buddha’s legacy remains alive. 

The presence of the Triple Gem thus 
depends upon the Sangha, which symbolizes the 
Third Gem, the Ariya Sangha, or community of 
noble sages who have realized the ultimate, world- 
transcending truth. 

The Sangha has survived for some 2,500 
years; that is longer than the Roman Empire, 
longer than all the dynasties of the Chinese 
emperors, longer than the British Empire. And it 
has survived without weapons, without financial 
resources, and without armies, merely through the 
power of wisdom and virtue. 

However, there is no guarantee that it will 
continue to survive or that it will continue to make 
vital and important contributions to human life. 
This is a task that depends on the members of the 
Sangha themselves, on each new generation of 
monks and nuns, and this is an extremely 
important task, because the future of Buddhism 
depends on the future of the Sangha. 

As we know, the Sangha has always 
existed in close interaction with the Buddhist lay 
community. The relationship between the two is 
one of interdependence and collaboration. 

In traditional Buddhism, the laity provides 
the members of the Sangha with their material 
requisites — robes, food, dwellings, medicines, 
and other material supports —, while the Sangha 
provides the lay community with teachings and 
with examples of those who lead lives fully 
dedicated to the Dharma. Eor the Sangha to 
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continue, this relationship must be maintained in 
some form, but the changes taking place in soeiety 
may well place this relationship on a new footing. 

The most weighty faetor affeeting the 
Sangha-laity relationship has been the transition, 
first, from a traditional soeial order to a modern 
soeial order, and then to a technological social 
order. Now the distinetive mark of this ehange is 
the shift from an emphasis on industrial 
production to the acquisition and distribution of 
information. This shift has already taken place 
throughout the West and in the most advanced 
soeial strata in all eountries around the world. 

It is sometimes characterized by saying 
that we are moving from the Industrial Era to the 
Information Era, from a production-based civiliza¬ 
tion to a knowledge-based eivilization. 

The transition to an “information¬ 
intensive” society will alter the nature of the 
Sangha-laity relationship in radical ways, and 
these will ehallenge the Sangha to eome forth with 
novel solutions to preserve the relevance of the 
Dharma. I make no claim to be a prophet, and I 
eannot foretell the future in detail, but judging 
from present trends, I will try to sketch some of 
the more important challenges facing the Sangha 
as I see them. 

The role of higher education; In the Information 
Era, a high percentage of a country’s population 
has acquired a university education. People have 
aeeess to much greater stores of knowledge and 
information than they ever had in the past, and 
their understanding of mundane realities, and even 
of Buddhism, is mueh more sophisticated than in 
previous epoehs. 

They will expect the Dharma to measure 
up to the standards they have acquired through 
their academic training and will not simply accept 
the teachings presented by monastie teaehers out 
of reverence and unquestioning trust in an age-old 
tradition. 

They have been trained to question and 
inquire, and they will apply the same approaeh 
when they come to the study of Buddhism. 
Hence, the monks and nuns have to be ready to 


answer questions. They eannot expeet to reeeive 
humble deference from the laity; they have to earn 
respect by clearly explaining the Dharma, and by 
explaining it aeeurately and eonvincingly. 

The monks and nuns themselves will need 
to have received higher education, primarily in 
Buddhism but also in subjects indirectly related to 
the Dharma, such as modem philosophy and 
psyehology and other relevant areas. Exaetly how 
to integrate such mundane knowledge into a 
monastic curriculum is a difficult issue; the 
solution would have to be worked out by those 
responsible for monastic education. 

The role of publishing; Closely related to the 
opportunities for higher edueation among the laity 
is the role of publishing. The use of writing 
transformed Buddhism sometime around the 
second century B.C.E.; and so, beginning in the 
seeond half of the twentieth century, the printing 
press and commercial publication have 
transformed Buddhism. 

There are now hundreds of books available 
in English on all aspects of Buddhism, both 
popular and scholarly, and many books are 
available in other languages. Thus, any diligent 
student of the Dharma ean aequire an extensive 
knowledge of Buddhism based on books. 

The computer has further revolutionized 
Buddhist Studies. Any diligent person with a 
notebook eomputer ean store an entire Buddhist 
library, ineluding several Tipitakas, on his or her 
hard drive. Through the Internet, they can access 
vast resources on Buddhism and engage in 
diseussion groups on virtually every topic related 
to Buddhism. 

Thus, book knowledge of the Dharma is 
not a special privilege of monks, and for a 
knowledge of Buddhist seriptures and commen¬ 
taries, one is no longer dependent on the 
monastery, as one would have been in a traditional 
Buddhist culture. Buddhist Studies is also offered 
as a subjeet in universities, and there are many 
outstanding lay scholars who are doing researeh in 
highly specialized areas of Buddhist Studies. 

Eor us, this raises the question what we as 
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monks will have to offer. I would say that our 
task will not be to eompete with lay Buddhist 
seholars. We should eertainly seek to aequire 
seholarly knowledge of Buddhism from as many 
reliable sourees as possible, and we should learn 
from lay seholars when necessary. 

But what the Buddhist monastic life offers 
is an opportunity to put Buddhism into practice; it 
gives the opportunity to combine study of the texts 
with the living application of their principles in a 
life based on faith, devotion, and commitment to 
the Triple Gem. We have to unite scholarly 
knowledge with practice and intellectual under¬ 
standing with faith and commitment. We cannot 
settle for mere knowledge without practice; nor 
can we have blind practice without clear 
intellectual understanding. 

The role of mental training; The Dharma will 
convince people not only by its intellectual appeal, 
not only by its practical ethics, but particularly by 
its system of mental cultivation. This is what 
distinguishes Buddhism from virtually all other 
religious systems; its emphasis on the central role 
of the mind in determining our happiness or 
suffering, and the practical methods it offers for 
training the mind. 

So a very important “door of entrance” to 
the Dharma for many people is the practice of 
meditation. This is the special “door” for those 
who come from non-Buddhist backgrounds, as has 
been particularly the case in the West. But 
meditation has also been a “door” for traditional 
Buddhists who approach the Dharma from 
scientific backgrounds and bring along skeptical, 
inquisitive minds. 

I do not think meditation alone is the 
answer, and, in this respect, I am critical of those 
teachers in the West who want to extract 
meditation from Buddhism, rejecting Buddhist 
doctrine and religious faith. I think a balanced 
approach is necessary; a triple balance between 
faith-and-devotion, the study of Buddhist 
teachings, and the practice of meditation. 

Faith transforms the emotions, study 
brings right view, and meditation brings 


tranquility and insight. Many people today are 
first attracted to the Dharma through meditation. 
Once they gain concrete benefits through 
meditation, their interest in the Dharma will be 
awakened, and then they can be gradually led to an 
understanding of Buddhist doctrine, to the study of 
Buddhist texts, and then to faith, devotion, and 
even the monastic life. 

The Sangha as offering challenges; The Sangha 
seeks to preserve and honor ancient traditions, and 
to live without being encumbered by a excessive 
number of conveniences. 

In this way, the Sangha challenges others 
to adopt a frugal lifestyle, to respect what is 
ancient, and to honor and revere the natural 
environment. In the modem world, violence is 
exploding between people of different ethnic and 
religious groups, who are convinced they can solve 
their problems by the use of force. 

The Sangha is based on the principle of 
non-violence, on the conviction that patience, 
discussion, and compromise is essential to 
harmony between human beings. Thus, the 
Sangha challenges people to solve their problems 
through mutual understanding, tolerance, and 
loving-kindness. 

By upholding the world-transcending 
Dharma, the Sangha challenges all our attempts to 
settle down and find a comfortable place in the 
world; it challenges people to understand that the 
supreme wisdom, our ultimate freedom, lies 
beyond the boundaries of the world. 

A voice of conscience; This leads me to speak 
about one other major challenge facing the Sangha 
in today’s world. 

Today, vast, terrible problems are cmshing 
the lives of millions of people and threatening 
untold harm to countless others. I have in mind 
such problems as raging ethnic conflicts and 
destmctive wars that take dreadful death tolls 
among innocent civilians, including women and 
children. 

I think of oppressive governments that 
imprison their citizens without just cause, torture 
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and torment them, and hold even the free citizens 
in a constant state of fear. I think of the gap 
between the rich and the poor, and between the 
rich nations and the poor nations. I think of the 
ravenous illnesses that claim millions of lives 
among poor people around the world, illnesses 
that could be easily eliminated at minimal costs. 

I think of the degradation faced by 
millions of women forced into lives of 
prostitution, often by their own families, on 
account of their poverty. 

I think of the hundreds of billions of 
dollars squandered each year, all around the 
world, on weapons of enormously destructive 
power, while perhaps half the people in the world 
barely obtain enough nutritious food to sustain 
them each day. 

And finally, I think of the reckless ways in 
which we are degrading our environment — our 
air, our water, our soil, our food —, without any 
concern for future generations. In my view, it is a 
task for the Sangha to serve as the voice of 
Buddhist conscience in the world. 

That is, the Sangha — at least its most 
prominent members — should be capable of 
giving expression to Buddhist ethical values in 
dealing with these vast, overwhelming problems 
that confront humanity today. ■ 


Dharma Wars 

What is it about the Internet that 

Turns Buddhists into Bullies? 

By Zenshin Michael Haederle 

The trouble seems to have started last 
February when Gomyo Kevin Seperic, a graffiti 
artist and Shingon monk affiliated with the Sitting 
Frog Zen Sangha in Phoenix, went public with a 
disagreement he was having with his abbot, Dogo 
Barry Graham, over Graham’s authority to teach. 
On his Hoodie Monk blog, Seperic said; 

How many Sitting Frog Zen Sangha teachers does it 
take to change a light bulb? Not two, apparently. I’ve 


just been kicked out of the Sitting Frog Zen Sangha for 
asking Dogo to show me his inka. Huh... The cheese 
stands alone. 

Soon, the Zen teacher Kobutsu Kevin 
Malone, with whom Seperic and Graham had both 
been affiliated, added a comment to Seperic’s post, 
in which he acknowledged that it was “a serious 
error in judgment” on his part to have agreed to 
serve as Graham’s teacher without checking his 
credentials. “It has become increasingly apparent 
that Barry is in serious difficulty and that his 
words and actions have become increasingly 
erratic and delusional,” Malone wrote. 

A few days later, it was Graham’s turn. “I 
have been the subject of some scurrilous rumor¬ 
mongering by a couple of former friends and 
colleagues,” he wrote on his own blog. Graham 
went on to allege that one of his accusers (he 
omitted the names) had been convicted of assault, 
and that the other’s own teaching credentials had 
been fabricated. 

The flurry of charges and counter-charges 
between Graham, Seperic, and Malone over inka 
— the authorization to teach in the Rinza tradition 
of Zen — played out before an online audience, 
quickly blossomed into a full-on dharma smack¬ 
down that drew 171 partisan comments from 
Hoodie Monk readers. But a few found the whole 
thing painful to watch. The reader rgl313 com¬ 
mented; 

The fact that three zen masters have to air there [sic] 
dirty laundry on blog sites seems a little childish... You 
teachers are supposed to be role models for our practice 
not a Buddhist sitcom. 

Indeed. If any newcomers exploring an 
interest in Zen had stumbled upon the fray, they 
wouldn’t have been inspired. With Buddhist 
virtues like compassion and right speech in short 
supply, the whole affair looked more like a school- 
yard brawl than enlightened discourse between 
experienced dharma teachers and students. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Sitting Frog squabble is hardly 
unique. In the era of Internet blogging and online 
forums with their unfiltered, rapid-fire exchanges. 
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disagreements among Buddhist teaehers and 
practitioners seem to erupt out of nowhere. 

It’s hardly news that Buddhists sometimes 
disagree — there is a long and colorful history of 
Buddhist teachers debating one another, often 
quite forcefully, over their understanding of the 
dharma. And American Buddhism has weathered 
its share of internecine conflicts, including sex 
scandals, financial shenanigans, and power 
abuses. What has changed in the past few years is 
that some Buddhists are now accustomed to casual 
online mudslinging and name-calling — in short, 
behaving just as badly as everyone else on the 
Internet. 

“People say and do things online that they 
wouldn’t ordinarily say and do in person,” says 
John Suler, a psychology professor at Rider Uni¬ 
versity, in Lawrenceville, New Jersey, who has 
studied computer users’ behavior for years. 
Buddhist or not, Internet users readily fall prey to 
what Suler calls the “online disinhibition effect.” 
The medium itself drives much of this acting out, 
he says. “People experience their computers and 
online environments as an extension of their 
selves — even as an extension of their minds — 
and therefore feel free to project their inner 
dialogues, transferences, and conflicts into their 
exchanges with others in cyberspace.” 

One might suppose that Buddhists, with 
their mandate to realize no-self and manifest 
loving-kindness, would be able to navigate such 
pitfalls a bit more skillfully than most Internet 
users. But Suler, who has some familiarity with 
Buddhism — in 1993, he published a book titled 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis and Eastern 
Thought — isn’t surprised that teachers and 
students get carried away online. 

“There’s a lot more narcissism in the 
community than we would expect and hope,” he 
says. “It’s a bit paradoxical that in a philosophy 
emphasizing the transcendence of self, some 
people are very preoccupied with self” 

Online, as in the real world, this self- 
regard often seems to fuel unbridled aggression. 
Consider this exchange from James Ure’s The 
Buddhist Blog, in which a reader identified as 


Twisted Branch commented; 

Your lack of knowledge of authentic Dharma teaching is 
astounding. It’s amazing you even have the courage to 
call this the “Buddhist blog.” All this crap you ramble 
on about has absolutely nothing to do with Buddhism. 
Your blogs are far more offensive to Buddhist tradition 
than any off-hand use of the term Zen. Please study 
authentic Buddhist teachings before claiming knowledge 
of Buddhism. 

Two hours later, Ure responded; 

Twisted Branch: If you read in my profde I don’t 
claim to be a teacher. I’m just trying to make sense of 
things as best I can. I am sorry that you find my blog 
offensive but I must say that you’re in the minority. 

Maybe you should use your blog to teach the 
Dharma the way you understand it since you seem to 
know it all. Rather than come onto someone else’s blog 
and judge and insult them. Just a thought. 

A few minutes later. Forest Wisdom chimed in; 

Knowledge is one thing, and practice is wholly 
another. If someone who supposedly “knows” acts like 
a jerk, and someone who doesn’t “know” but makes 
every effort to practice responds with humbleness and 
respect (as I commend James for doing)... Hmmmmm, 
who are people going to listen to? 

I honestly and truly wish you peace. Twisted 
Branch, but please, get over yourself 

That afternoon. Twisted Branch was contrite; 

Maybe I was a bit harsh, I am truly sorry for my 
offensive comments. Sometimes I get frustrated with 
the western understanding of Buddhism. I would use 
my blog to teach Dhamma, but it is not the place for 
teaching. I will no longer use this forum as a place to 
vent personal frustrations. Thanks also to forest wisdom 
for your wise perspective. 

Twisted Branch had a point, though. In 
cyberspace, we can craft whatever persona we 
choose and call our blog whatever we want, and 
Buddhist bloggers often inflate their experience 
and understanding. Shinge Rogo Sherry Chayat 
Roshi, a Zen teacher who serves as spiritual 
director of the Zen Center of Syracuse [New 
York], likens this behavior to online personal ads. 
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where people have been known to misrepresent 
themselves (to put it charitably). 

“People who purportedly are teachers — 
whether they’ve been given transmission or not — 
are seen as Zen authorities online,” she says. 
“Sometimes students get swept into currents of 
basically malevolent speech. How can that be 
what the Buddha taught? I’m very concerned 
about it.” 

“There’s something about the social 
distance that happens on the Web,” concurs James 
Tshmael Ford, a Zen teacher and blogger. “Any¬ 
body with a keyboard is instantly allowed to 
present whatever they’ve pulled out of their butt 
as if it were the dharma. There’s some ugly stuff 
out there. There’s massive misinformation, and 
there’s an amazing amount of ego wrapped in 
opinion.” 

Not every Buddhist-themed website is a 
vehicle for vicious personal attacks, of course. 
Many teachers and sanghas have found the 
Internet an effective way to post text, video, or 
audio links to teachings that would be otherwise 
unavailable to people living far from practice 
centers. Examples include the online presence of 
John Daido Loori’s Mountains and Rivers Order; 
the pages of the Insight Meditation Society and 
the Spirit Rock Meditation Center; the Sravasti 
website of Venerable Thubten Chodron; and 
Shinge Roshi’s own Zen Center of Syracuse web¬ 
site. In most cases, these sites don’t solicit feed¬ 
back, but when they do, participants more often 
see themselves as members of a community, and 
they may even know each other offline. The 
discourse accordingly tends to be civil and 
supportive. 

Ken McLeod, a Los Angeles-based 
teacher, also manages to maintain a general sense 
of civility on the eight different websites 
connected with his Unfettered Mind organization, 
but he doesn’t overestimate the social potential of 
the Internet. “People don’t realize they’re relating 
to a machine,” says McLeod, who was one of the 
first to launch a social networking site for 
Buddhists. “Something pops up on their screen 
that offends them, and they scream at it.” He 


thinks people need to wake up and take charge of 
their interactions with a technology that can 
alienate as well as unite. “Use the tools that 
implement what we want them to do, not do what 
they want us to do,” McLeod urges. 

Another factor accounting for online rancor 
may be blogs and teaching websites that promote 
an in-your-face attitude, says McLeod. “When 
people are meeting you through your website, 
that’s their first contact with you, and it had better 
represent you,” he says. Blogs and discussion 
forums open to the entire Internet encourage 
comments from total strangers, and while this 
often leads to cordial discussion, it also attracts 
people dedicated to having the last word — the 
know-it-alls who delight in denigrating others 
while touting their own dharmic understanding. 

Brad Warner, a Soto Zen teacher and the 
author of several books, has seen this firsthand. In 
a recent thread on Warner’s Hardcore Zen blog, 
for example, a reader advised Warner to 

Shut the f**k up and go meditate. If you are really a 
Buddhist monk you wouldn’t waste your time on a 
f**king internet forum. Don’t judge others, judge 
yourself in meditation. 

Interestingly, the reader’s tone mirrors 
some of Warner’s own posts. He has, for example, 
called the prominent Soto Zen teacher Dennis 
Genpo Merzel Roshi “a scumbag” and “a slime 
ball” in critiquing Merzel’s controversial Big Mind 
program. Warner’s posts often draw hundreds of 
comments from readers, some of whom throw 
insults at each other — and at Warner — with 
abandon. Warner justifies his own outrageous 
rhetoric as an unconventional way of making a 
serious point, tracing his writing style to his roots 
as a 1980s punk-rock musician and journalist. 
“That’s the way you wrote punk zincs, and it was 
understood within that community that you called 
a friend a scumbag and everybody would laugh 
about it,” he ways. (Warner and Genpo Roshi, it 
should be noted, are not friends.) 

Lor some readers, Warner contends, these 
barbed public exchanges help to deflate idealized 
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perceptions of Buddhist teachers, and that’s a good 
thing. If someone rejects Buddhism after 
stumbling across an online debate, “They’re 
walking away from the fantasy of Buddhism,” he 
says. “That’s O.K. They’re not going to find that 
anyway, so it sort of speeds up the process.” But 
is it really necessary to drive them away with a 
stick? 

Shinge Roshi takes a dim view of the 
whole dharma-teachers-with-attitude phenomenon. 
“If you see ‘Buddhist teachers’ getting caught in 
an angry give-and-take, they’re not teachers — or 
if they are, they never should have been given 
transmission,” she says. “How can you cast these 
terrible aspersions on others without bringing 
shame on your own lineage? That’s really what 
I’m struck by — that people seem to be oblivious 
to the karmic results of their actions and their 
words. 

“Karmically, I think it’s quite dangerous,” 
Shinge Roshi continues. “It is easy to be swept 
away. People can get into righteous states of 
indignation very quickly. When there is no one 
looking in their eyes, when there is no face across 
from them seizing up with horror, it’s easy to 
continue.” 

James Ishmael Ford is more sanguine about 
Buddhism’s move to the Internet, especially when 
taking the long view. “I think that, on balance, 
more good will come out of this than harm,” he 
says. “I think it’s bad for many of the people 
participating, I think a level of misinformation is 
ubiquitous, and I think it’s very exciting.” ■ 

Zenshin Michael Haederle is a Rinzai lay monk and a widely 
published journalist who has taught at Syracuse University. 
His last article for Tricycle, “This is Your Brain on Zen,” 
appeared in the Fall 2009 issue. 

Reprinted from the Winter 2009 issue of Tricycle, pp. 59— 
61 and 118. 



The Characteristics of 
Qualified Teachers/Students 

By Allan R. Bombard 

The Great Treatise on the Stages of the 
Path to Enlightenment {Lam-Rim Chen-Mo), by 
the renowned scholar/monk Lama Je Tsongkhapa 
(1357—1419), is one of the most respected works 
of Buddhist spiritual practice and philosophy in 
Tibetan Buddhism. In Chapter 4, “Relying on the 
Teacher,” Tsongkhapa first lists and discusses the 
characteristics of a qualified teacher and then does 
the same for a qualified student. 

The defining characteristics of a qualified 
teacher are as follows: 

1. The teacher must be disciplined (in morality/ 
ethics); 

2. The teacher must be serene (calm and patient, 
through practice of meditative concentration); 

3. The teacher must be thoroughly pacified 
(through having accomplished the training of 
the mind in wisdom by means of meditative 
concentration and insight meditation); 

4. The teacher must have good qualities sur¬ 
passing those of his/her students (in regards to 
discipline, knowledge, and realization); 

5. The teacher must be energetic (enthusiastic 
about the teachings); 

6. The teacher must have a wealth of scriptural 
knowledge (from study); 

7. The teacher must possess loving concern (for 
the spiritual development of his/her students); 

8. The teacher must have a thorough knowledge 
of reality (through realization concerning the 
impermanent, suffering, and empty nature of 
mental and physical phenomena); 

9. The teacher must have skill in instructing 
students (must be able to cause the students to 
understand); 

10. The teacher must have abandoned dispirited¬ 
ness (must never become tired of giving an 
explanation over and over again). 
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One who does not display these charaeteristies is 
not qualified to teach. 

The defining characteristics of a qualified 
student are as follows: 

1. The student must be nonpartisan (must not 
take sides, that is, must listen to the teachings 
with an open mind and not with preconceived 
ideas or biases); 

2. The student must be intelligent (must be able 
to distinguish between correct teachings and 
paths and false teachings and paths); 

3. The student must be diligent (must strive to 
improve his/her understanding of the teachings 
and to put the teachings into practice); 

4. The student must be focused (must give full 
attention to the teachings when they are being 
given by an instructor or when one is studying 
on one’s own); 

5. The student must have respect for the 
teachings and the instructor (must not be 
antagonistic towards the teachings or the 
instructor nor bring an agenda). 

One who does not display these characteristics is 
not suitable to listen to the teachings or receive 
instructions, while one who has them is suitable. 

Regarding the second point about being 
able to distinguish between correct teachings and 
paths and false teachings and paths, the Buddha 
taught the Four Great Citations or References 
(mahapadesa) by means of which teachings could 
be tested and clarified {Dlgha Nikdya, Mahapari- 
nibbana Sutta [The Great Passing], no. 16): 

(1) “A Bhikkhu may say thus: ‘From the mouth of 
the Buddha Himself have I heard, have I received, 
thus: “This is the Doctrine, this is the Discipline, 
this is the Teaching of the Master ’ His words 
should neither be accepted nor rejected. Without 
either accepting or rejecting such words, study 
every word and every syllable and then put them 
beside the Discourses and compare them with the 
Disciplinary Rules. If, when so compared, they do 
not agree with the Discourses and do not agree 
with the Disciplinary Rules, then, you may come 


to the conclusion: ‘Certainly, this is not the word 
of the Exalted One, this has been wrongly grasped 
by the Bhikkhu. ’ Therefore, you should reject it. 

“If, when compared and contrasted, such 
words agree with the Discourses and Disciplinary 
Rules, you should come to the conclusion: 
‘Certainly, this is the word of the Exalted One, this 
has been correctly grasped by the Bhikkhu. ’ 

“Let this be regarded as the First Great 
Reference. 

(2) “Again, a Bhikkhu may say thus: ‘In such and 
such monastery lives the Sangha together with 
leading Elders. From the mouth of that Sangha, 
have I heard, have I received, thus: “This is the 
Doctrine, this is the Discipline, this is the 
Teaching of the Master”. ’ His words should 
neither be accepted nor rejected. Without either 
accepting or rejecting such words, study every 
word and every syllable and then put them beside 
the Discourses and compare them with the 
Disciplinary Rules. If, when so compared, they do 
not agree with the Discourses and do not agree 
with the Disciplinary Rules, then, you may come to 
the conclusion: ‘Certainly, this is not the word of 
the Exalted One, this has been wrongly grasped by 
the Bhikkhu. ’ Therefore, you should reject it. 

“If, when compared and contrasted, such 
words agree with the Discourses and Disciplinary 
Rules, you should come to the conclusion: 
‘Certainly, this is the word of the Exalted One, this 
has been correctly grasped by the Bhikkhu. ’ 

“Let this be regarded as the Second Great 
Reference. 

(3) “Again, a Bhikkhu may say thus: ‘In such and 

such monastery live many Elders and Bhikkhus of 
great learning, versed in the Teachings, proficient 
in the Doctrine, Disciplinary Rules, and Higher 
Learning. From the mouth of these Elders have I 
heard, have I received, thus: “This is the 

Doctrine, this is the Discipline, this is the 
Teaching of the Master ”. ’ His words should 
neither be accepted nor rejected. Without either 
accepting or rejecting such words, study every 
word and every syllable and then put them beside 
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the Discourses and compare them with the 
Disciplinary Rules. If, when so compared, they do 
not agree with the Discourses and do not agree 
with the Disciplinary Rules, then, you may come 
to the conclusion: ‘Certainly, this is not the word 
of the Exalted One, this has been wrongly grasped 
by the Bhikkhu. ’ Therefore, you should reject it. 

“If, when compared and contrasted, such 
words agree with the Discourses and Disciplinary 
Rules, you should come to the conclusion: 
‘Certainly, this is the word of the Exalted One, 
this has been correctly grasped by the Bhikkhu. ’ 

“Let this be regarded as the Third Great 
Reference. 

(4) “Again, a Bhikkhu may say thus: ‘In such and 
such monastery lives an elderly Bhikkhu of great 
learning, versed in the Teachings, proficient in the 
Dhamma, Disciplinary Rules, and Higher 
Learning. From the mouth of that Elder, have I 
heard, have I received, thus: “This is the 

Doctrine, this is the Discipline, this is the 
Teaching of the Master”. ’ His words should 
neither be accepted nor rejected. Without either 
accepting or rejecting such words, study every 
word and every syllable and then put them beside 
the Discourses and compare them with the 
Disciplinary Rules. If, when so compared, they do 
not agree with the Discourses and do not agree 
with the Disciplinary Rules, then, you may come 
to the conclusion: ‘Certainly, this is not the word 
of the Exalted One, this has been wrongly grasped 
by the Bhikkhu. ’ Therefore, you should reject it. 

“If, when compared and contrasted, such 
words agree with the Discourses and Disciplinary 
Rules, you should come to the conclusion: 
‘Certainly, this is the word of the Exalted One, 
this has been correctly grasped by the Bhikkhu. ’ 

“Let this be regarded as the Fourth Great 
Reference. 

“These, Bhikkhus, are the Four Great 
References. ” 

It is the responsibility of the student to verify that 
teaehings/instruetions are in aeeord with the words 
of the Buddha as indieated above. ■ 


Initiation 

(Refuge Ordination) 

By Allan R. Bomhard 

Theravadin Buddhism laeks any eeremony 
or ritual of initiation or admission like the 
upanayana in Hinduism or baptism in Christianity. 
The traditional method of beeoming a Buddhist is 
to repeat the formula of the Three Refuges {ti- 
sarana) and the Five Precepts {panca-sTla), when 
they are formally administered by a Buddhist 
Monk (the formula of refuge is given in full on the 
following pages — first in Pali, then in English). 

The avowal of confidence in the Triple 
Gem (tiratana) is repeated three times. This is 
followed by the Five Precepts, which are meant to 
regulate one’s moral life. 

By this method, a hitherto non-Buddhist 
lay person becomes a lay disciple {updsaka [for 
males], updsikd [for females]) of the Buddha. It 
should be noted that what is meant by taking 
refuge in the Triple Gem (that is, the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, and the Sangha) is the placing of 
confidence in the Buddha as a Teacher and in the 
efficacy of the Dhamma as a reliable means to 
liberation (from suffering). The term “Sangha” 
refers here to the Ariya Sangha, comprising the 
four pairs of Noble Ones (Stream-Winner, Once 
Returner, Non-Returner, and Arahant). 

In this ceremony of initiation, there is no 
recognition of “salvation” through the grace of a 
god or savior as in Christianity. One goes for 
refuge as a way of expressing one’s determination 
to follow the Buddha’s path to liberation (to the 
exclusion of all other paths). One also recognizes, 
at the same time, that the task of walking the path 
is one’s own responsibility. 

Adapted from Chapter 1, Initiation and Worship, of Buddhist 
Ceremonies and Rituals of Sri Lanka (= The Wheel Publiea- 
tion no. 402/404) by A. G. S. Kariyawasam (Kandy, Sri 
Lanka: Buddhist Publieation Soeiety [1995]), pp. 5—6. See 
also the Dhammika Sutta (Cula Vagga, no. 14), of the Sutta 
Nipdta, where both the five and eight preeepts are explained. 
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Salutation 


Sddhu! Sddhu! Sddhu! 

Excellent! Excellent! Exeellent! 


Request for the Refuges and Precepts 


Laity: 


Okdsa aham bhante 
tisaranena saddhim pancasTlam 
dhammam ydcdmi, anuggaham katvd 
sTlarh detha me bhante. 

Permit me, Bhante, 

I ask for the five preeepts 
together with the three refuges. 

Please, Bhante, kindly administer the 
precepts to me. 

Dutiyampi, okdsa aham bhante 
tisaranena saddhim pancasTlam 
dhammam ydcdmi, anuggaham katvd 
sTlarh detha me bhante. 

A second time, permit me, Bhante, 

I ask for the five precepts 
together with the three refuges. 

Please, Bhante, kindly administer the 
precepts to me. 

Tatiyampi, okdsa aham bhante 
tisaranena saddhim pancasTlam 
dhammam ydcdmi, anuggaham katvd 
sTlarh detha me bhante. 

A third time, permit me, Bhante, 

I ask for the five preeepts 
together with the three refuges. 

Please, Bhante, kindly administer the 
precepts to me. 


Mo nk : 


Yarn aharh vadami tarn vadetha. 

Repeat after me. 


Laity: 


Ama, bhante. 

Yes, Bhante. 


Tisarana: Three Refuges (Monk followed hy Laity) 


Namo tassa bhagavato 

Homage to the Worthy One, 

arahato sammd-sambuddhassa. 

the Exalted One, the Fully Enlightened One. 

Namo tassa bhagavato 
arahato sammd-sambuddhassa. 

Homage to the Worthy One, 

the Exalted One, the Fully Enlightened One. 

Namo tassa bhagavato 
arahato sammd-sambuddhassa. 

Homage to the Worthy One, 

the Exalted One, the Fully Enlightened One. 
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Buddharh saranam gacchdmi. 

Dhammam saranam gacchdmi. 

Sahgham saranam gacchdmi. 

Dutiyampi, Buddharh sarariarh gacchdmi. 
Dutiyampi, Dhammarh sarariarh gacchdmi 
Dutiyampi, Sahgharh sarariarh gacchdmi. 

Tatiyampi, Buddharh sarariarh gacchdmi. 
Tatiyampi, Dhammarh sarariarh gacchdmi. 
Tatiyampi, Sahgharh sarariarh gacchdmi. 

Monk; 

Sarariagamanarh sampuririarh. 


I go to the Buddha for Refuge. 

I go to the Dhamma for Refuge. 

I go to the Sangha for Refuge. 

A seeond time, I go to the Buddha for Refuge. 
A seeond time, I go to the Dhamma for Refuge. 
A seeond time, I go to the Sangha for Refuge. 

A third time, I go to the Buddha for Refuge. 
A third time, I go to the Dhamma for Refuge. 
A third time, I go to the Sangha for Refuge. 


The going for Refuge is completed. 


Laity: 

Ama, bhante. Yes, Bhante. 


Panca Sila: The Five Precepts (Monk followed by Laity) 


Pdiidtipdtd veramariT 

sikkhdpadarh samddiydmi. 

Adinndddnd veramariT 

sikkhdpadarh samddiydmi. 

Kdmesu micchdcdrd veramariT 
sikkhdpadarh samddiydmi. 

Musdvddd veramariT 

sikkhdpadarh samddiydmi. 

Surd-meraya-majja pamddaUhdnd 
veramariT sikkhdpadarh samddiydmi. 


I undertake the training rule 

to abstain from taking life. 

I undertake the training rule to abstain 

from taking what is not freely given. 

I undertake the training rule 

to abstain from sexual misconduct. 

I undertake the training rule 

to abstain from false speech. 

I undertake the training rule to abstain 

from intoxicating drinks and drugs 
causing heedlessness. 


Monk; 

Tisarariena saha pahcasTlarh 
dhammarh sddhukarh surakkhitarh 
katvd appamddena sampddetha. 

Laity; 

Ama, bhante. 

Note: "''Bhante'’'’ is a term of respectful address 


Maintaining well the Five Precepts 
together with the Three Refuges, 
strive on with diligence. 


Yes, Bhante. 

for Buddhist Monks. ‘Myye” is used for Nuns. 
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In Mahayana Buddhism, on the other hand, 
going for refuge means agreeing to observe twelve 
special commitments. By observing these twelve 
commitments sincerely, one lays the foundation 
for all the realizations of the stages of the path. 
Realizing this, one regards these commitments not 
as a burden but as something to be practiced 
joyfully and sincerely. 

Within the twelve special commitments, 
there are six specific commitments and six general 
commitments. The six specific commitments are 
so called because they are related specifically to 
each of the Three Jewels. There are two commit¬ 
ments related to the Buddha, two to the Dharma, 
and two to the Sangha. In each case, there is one 
thing to abandon and one thing to practice. The 
remaining six commitments apply equally to the 
Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha. The twelve 
commitments are as follows (these are abbreviated 
and edited from a write-up kindly supplied by 
Kimball Whitfield): 

The Two Commitments Related to the Buddha: 

1. Not to go for refuge to teachers who contradict 
the Buddha’s teachings or to worldly gods: 
By going for refuge to the Buddha, one makes 
a commitment to abandon going for refuge to 
teachers who contradict the teachings of the 
Buddha or to worldly gods. 

2. To regard any image of the Buddha as an 
actual Buddha: Whenever one sees a statue or 
image of the Buddha, one should regard it as 
an actual Buddha and pay homage by making 
offerings and prostrations and by going for 
refuge. 

The Two Commitments Related to the Dharma: 

1. Not to harm others: By going for refuge to the 
Dharma, one makes a commitment not to harm 
other living beings. At the same time, one 
strives to increase one’s love and compassion. 

2. To regard all Dharma scriptures as the actual 
Dharma Jewel: One respects every letter of 
the scriptures and every letter of explanation 


of the Buddha’s teaching (the Commentaries). 
Therefore, one must treat Dharma books with 
great care and avoid walking over them or 
putting them in inappropriate places where 
they might be damaged or misused. 

The Two Commitments Related to the Sangha: 

1. Not to allow ourselves to be influenced by 
people who reject the Buddha’s teachings: 
This does not mean that one should abandon 
these people (one’s family, relatives, friends, 
co-workers, etc.), but merely that one should 
not let their views influence our mind. Though 
one does not abandon love and consideration 
for others, still, one needs to be vigilant and to 
make sure that one is not led astray by their 
bad habits or unsound advice. 

2. To regard anyone who wears the robes of an 
ordained person as an actual Sangha Jewel: 
We pay respect to them because they have 
renounced worldly life for a life devoted to 
their own spiritual development as well as to 
helping others. 

The Six General Commitments: 

1. To go for refuge to the Three Jewels again and 
again: One constantly remembers their good 
qualities. 

2. To offer the first portion of whatever one eats 
and drinks to the Three Jewels: One does so 
by repeating the following verse three times 
before taking the first portion of food or dri nk : 

/ make this offering to you, Buddha 
Sdkyamuni, whose mind is the synthesis of all 
Buddha Jewels, whose speech is the synthesis 
of all Dharma Jewels, whose body is the 
synthesis of all Sangha Jewels. O Blessed 
One, please accept this and bless my mind. 
Om ah hum. 

3. With compassion, always to encourage others 
to go for refuge: If one knows someone who is 
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sincerely interested in Dharma, one should 
help them develop the causes of going for 
refuge. This does not mean that others should 
be pressured or eoerced or that deceitful or 
dishonest means should be used to eonvince or 
convert others. Rather, it means that one 
should patiently and skillfully present the 
Dharma to them so that they can make an 
informed ehoiee based upon their own eorrect 
understanding. 

4. To go for refuge at least three times during the 
day and three times during the night, remem¬ 
bering the benefits of going for refuge. 

5. To perform every action with complete trust in 
the Three Jewels: One must rely solely on the 
Three Jewels in everything one does and 
should not seek inspiration and blessings from 
worldly gods. 

6. Never to forsake the Three Jewels, even at the 
cost of one’s life, or as a joke: One should 
never abandon the Three Jewels, sinee going 
for refuge in them is the foundation of all 
Dharma realizations. ■ 


Vision and Knowledge 

By Venerable Dr, Rewata Dhamma 

“Abandoning both these extremes, the 
Tathdgata has comprehended the Middle Path, 
which promotes seeing and knowledge and 
which tends to peace, higher wisdom, enligh¬ 
tenment, and nibbdna. ” 

With these words, the Buddha informed 
the group of five aseeties that, after relinquishing 
the two extremes of indulgenee in sensory 
pleasures and self-mortification. He discovered 
the Middle Path (majjhima-patipadd), by means 
of whieh He attained Enlightenment. The 
Buddha’s resumption of taking food after fruitless 
years of austerity practice enabled Him to engage 
in meditation on mindfulness of breathing 
(dndpdnasati) — an integral part of the Middle 
Path. Inasmuch as the food was taken in 


moderation and in a mindful manner, it was not 
regarded as enjoyment of sensory pleasure, nor 
was it self-mortifieation. 

One who has praetieed mindfulness 
meditation will not indulge in these two extremes. 
He or she will enjoy sense objects with 
mindfulness — this is an example of the Middle 
Way without craving. Thus, there will be no 
indulgence in these two extremes. Furthermore, 
the necessary material requisites such as food, 
clothing, shelter, and medicine should be used with 
refieetive eontemplation. Whenever sense objects 
come into eontact with mind and body, one should 
be aware of them as they are. Eaeh and every 
moment should be noted, and one should be aware 
of sense objects objectively. Because of noting 
and objeetive awareness, no eraving or aversion 
can arise. If one avoids the two extremes, one is 
following the Middle Path. 

Whenever sense objects come into eontaet 
with the sense doors, seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and touehing, arise at the sense bases 
{dyatana) as the respeetive sense eonsciousnesses. 
At that time, one should develop awareness in eaeh 
precise moment until one realizes that objects arise 
and pass away and do not remain for even two 
eonseeutive moments. If, at the moment of eontact 
with one of the sense objeets, greed (lobha), hatred 
(dosa), or delusion (moha) arises, these are also 
observed as transient objeets of awareness. This 
realization is called “insight” (yipassand), or 
“understanding things as they really are.” By 
cultivating this understanding, one comes to have a 
different relationship with food, clothing, and 
other sense objects. One will tend not to indulge 
in these for the purpose of mere sensory 
stimulation and enjoyment. Instead, the awareness 
of every object appearing at the sense doors will be 
recognized and understood aeeording to its true 
nature — as impermanent (anicca), unsatisfaetory 
(dukkha), and insubstantial, that is, devoid of self 
(anattd). Then, vision will arise and the wisdom- 
eye ipahhd-cakkhu) will open, leading to the 
realization of nibbdna. When the Noble Eightfold 
Path {atthangika magga) is developed, the true 
nature of mind and matter beeomes diseernable. 
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The fact of their constantly arising becomes 
evident, as does the recognition that all these 
mental and material phenomena are subject to 
impermanence, suffering, and lack of self-being. 
In the final stage of the cultivation of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, the nature of nibbdna is clearly 
and fully realized for oneself. ■ 

Adapted from Venerable Dr. Rewata Dhamma, The First 
Discourse of the Buddha: Turning the Wheel of Dhamma 
(Boston, MA: Wisdom Publications [1997]), Chapter 3, The 
Middle Way, pp. 28—29. 

^‘Coming Out” 
as a Buddhist in a 
Christian Society 

By Jason Widener 

Many new Western Buddhists, particularly 
Americans, live in areas where Christianity is the 
predominate religion. Many “new” Buddhists 
face the very anxious and sometimes difficult task 
of “coming out” to their Christian friends and 
family. For those of you who are surrounded by 
open and accepting friends and family, this isn’t a 
particularly harrowing experience. For others, 
admitting to the Christians around you that you 
are a Buddhist means only one thing to them; you 
have rejected their God. Rejecting the religious 
teachings that one has been born into is a big deal 
for many people and can have some tremendous 
consequences for a few of us. To suddenly leave 
the folds of many Christian groups can mean, in 
some cases, to be cut off from those you love the 
most. 

Revealed, faith-based religions such as 
Christianity can cause otherwise good and decent 
people to commit some awful and immoral acts 
ranging from such things as threatening separation 
and divorce to attempting to separate a parent or 
grandparent from children until one gives up their 
“godless” activities. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to deal 


with such extreme, but still very real, situations; 
but it is my hope that, if anyone reading this is in 
such a situation, they may glean some useful bit of 
information. In this article, I will attempt to 
address the less extreme and perhaps more 
common situations that occur for those of us that 
step outside of the religious traditions of our 
family and friends. 

For many of us that were once Christians, 
we did not “convert” to Buddhism in the 
traditional sense. It is much more common for one 
who has grown-up in a Christian environment to 
become agnostic or atheistic before taking up the 
practice of Buddhism. Yet even so, your Christian 
friends and family will most likely see your 
Buddhist practice as the reason for your rejection 
of Christian beliefs. To most Christians and most 
Westerners in general. Buddhism is a very foreign 
and odd practice. You will find that you will face 
the ideas of what people believe Buddhism to be 
and not what it truly is. 

Before I continue let me say that not all 
Christians react the same way and this article is in 
no way meant to disparage Christians or their 
beliefs. Those that are closest to me in this world 
are Christians. Yet they have also been the most 
reactionary and critical of my beliefs, so it is my 
hope to offer some bit of useful advice to those 
who have not yet had this experience. 

So how do we deal with our Christian 
friends and family members? The first thing to 
consider is whether or not “coming out” is 
absolutely necessary. You have to ask yourself, 
“will this bring more harm than good.” I know 
that those of us who are strong and independently 
minded may find this hard to swallow, but it may 
very well be that the wisest thing to do is to keep 
our beliefs to ourselves. If you make the decision 
to “come out” you need to be prepared for its 
consequences. More than likely, this will not be a 
pleasant experience, and you must be prepared to 
lose your friends and be ostracized by your family. 

Of course, we cannot pretend to be 
something that we are not, nor propagate an 
illusion, but we must remember that Buddhists do 
not proselytize, and we certainly don’t go around 
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trying to convince others that their beliefs are 
false. 

If we do deeide to “come out,” we must 
remember the Buddha’s teachings of compassion 
and Right Speech. You cannot allow your beliefs 
to beeome a means to assault the beliefs of others, 
nor should you attempt to share the Buddha’s 
teachings with those who are not ready to reeeive 
them. You should also try not to express your 
beliefs in terms of what you find false or immoral 
in Christianity. Resist the urge to say “I am no 
longer a Christian beeause...” but instead “I am a 
Buddhist because ...” Try to be positive and not 
negative in your assertions. 

So how does one know when it is the right 
time to “eome out” to their family and friends? As 
in most things, one must first eonsider one’s own 
intention. If you want pay-back for what you 
perceive as someone pushing their beliefs on you 
or if you want to point-out what you pereeive as 
someone’s hypoerisy, then this is not Right 
Speech. If your experience is similar to my own 
and others whieh have been “de-Christianized,” 
you have, no doubt, had to put-up with things, that 
would anger anyone. But I know from experience 
that nothing positive will eome from telling 
someone that their religion is a fraud. 

When reflecting on your intentions, be 
sure that your reasoning for “eoming out” is not 
rooted in greed, hatred, or delusion. Any deeision 
that is rooted in any of these three evils will only 
lead to trouble. 

Onee you have established that “eoming 
out” is necessary and that your intentions are 
right, it is now time to deeide just how to go about 
telling an important person in your life that you 
are a Buddhist. Remember, the real issue here for 
them is not that you are a Buddhist, but that you 
are not a Christian. So you don’t want to foeus on 
why you are not a Christian but, instead, on why 
you are a Buddhist. The discussion may very well 
lead down this path, but you need to try to stay 
focused on the positive and sublime aspeets of 
Buddhist praetiee and not the negative points of 
Christianity. Also, don’t underestimate the 


importanee of a person’s pride and ego. Try not 
to make a seene. Family reunions and 
Thanksgiving dinners are not the time nor place to 
tell your family and friends that you are a 
Buddhist. You don’t want to cause embarrass¬ 
ment or seandal. It will be enough for everyone to 
deal with without that extra burden. 

It will also be to your advantage to 
understand for yourself the reasons you are a 
Buddhist and not a Christian. It is not enough just 
to think it is a fresh, new, and exciting religion. 
You must really know what it means to be a 
praetieing Buddhist. I’ve also found that 

Christians respond favorability when one explains 
the importance of the three trainings: morality, 
eoneentration, and wisdom, and how central the 
Precepts are in one’s praetiee. Sooner or later, 
you may have to talk directly about your disbelief 
If you are asked a direct question, it is better not to 
lie, but there is no need to launeh into a diatribe of 
why Christianity is wrong. Stress to your friends 
or family members that you are still the same 
person that you’ve always been and this is a 
decision that everyone has the right to make for 
oneself. It may also help to point out to them that, 
even though you don’t agree with them, you 
reeognize that their beliefs are valid and that you 
respeet their choices. All you expeet from them is 
the same respeet. 

The last thing that I want to mention again 
is you should prepare for your relationships to 
ehange. This is why the very first consideration, 
of whether or not to “eome out,” is so important. 
Your relationships may change and not always for 
the best. You must realize how powerfully 
ingrained Christian belief is in the lives of some 
adherents, and you need to be compassionate with 
them when you “come out” and not lash-out at 
them if they hurt you. Be sure that your intentions 
are pure, that your deeision is not rooted in greed, 
hatred, or delusion, and remember that Right 
Speeeh does not just mean to refrain from false 
speeeh. We must also be kind and gentle with our 
words. ■ 
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